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Wales from 1851 to 1920, he found ca high inverse relationship
between the real value of wages, and the tuberculosis death
rate'. The potency of the economic factor in the incidence of
this disease is shown so clearly by its ravages wherever the
economic standard of life is low that the mortality from tuber-
culosis may be used calmost as a mathematical function of a
measure of poverty5. The rate increases considerably as one
passes from the prosperous to the poor districts in any area.
While poverty is not the only aetiological factor, it is becoming
evident that there can be no other effective prophylaxis of this
disease than the increase of the economic level of the people
sunk to an abyss of misery. In other words, as Sir John Orr put
it, ethe most effective line of attack on tuberculosis is by an
improvement in diet5.

The problem of controlling the incidence of tuberculosis
therefore requires not only an extensive organized campaign
and adequate facilities for treatment, but a liberal provision
of 'protective' foodstuffs, in order to increase the powers of
resistance to the infection. Preventive medicine alone cannot
solve the problem. It is a disease which spreads in a similar
manner under various unrecognizable cloaks without assuming
the proportion of an epidemic; and poverty and malnutrition
are the two main factors responsible for its persistence among
our ill-nourished population. 'It must be realized', writes the
Public Health Commissioner, cthat the way to victory does
not lie, except in small part, in the provision of clinics, hospitals,
and sanatoria. Money spent on such institutions will be money
largely wasted unless the social factors involved are studied
and then attacked with vigour. In the practice of more hygienic
methods of living, in the provision of ample and nutritious food
supplies* and generally in a wider appreciation of the dangers
inherent in harmful social practices will be found the way to
a gradual decrease of this scourge of civilization.'

As regards facilities for treatment, Major-General Bradfield,
Director-General of the Indian Medical Service, informed the
annual Conference of the National Association for the Pre-
vention of Tuberculosis, in London (1938), that according to one
authority there were about two million cases in India, but in
the entire country there were only 77 clinics and 39 sanatoria.
* Italics are mine.
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